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see whether some compensation could not be made mutually. I immediately replied : ' If I understand you, Mr. Pitt, you wish to make a new treaty instead of complying with the old one.' He admitted this to be in some sort his idea. I said that even on that ground I did not see what better could be done than to perform the old one. 'As to the compensation for negroes taken away, it is too trifling an object for you to dispute, so that nothing remains but the posts.* I suppose, therefore, that you wish to retain the posts/ 'Why, perhaps we may.' 'They are not worth the keeping, for it must cost you a great deal of money, and produce no benefit The only reason you can desire them is to secure the fur-trade, and that will centre in this country, let who will carry it on in America.' I gave him the reasons for this opinion. ' If you consider these posts as a trivial object, there is the less reason for acquiring them.* ' Pardon me, sir, I only state the retaining them as useless to you / but this matter is to be considered in a different point of light. Those who made the peace acted wisely in separating the possessions of the two countries by so wide a water. It is essential to preserve the boundary if you wish to live in amity with us. Near neighbors are seldom good ones, for the quarrels among borderers frequently bring on wars. It is therefore essential for both parties that you should give them up, and to us it is of particular importance, because our national honor is inter-
* The continued occupation of the posts along the frontier by the British troops had occasioned much dissatisfaction in America, and, as early as 1785* Adams, when sent on his mission to Great Britain, had told Lord Carmarthen that perhaps the most pressing of all the six points for discussion was the retention of the posts, which had deprived the " merchants of a most profitable trade in furs, which they justly considered as their right" In 1785 this subject was also mentioned to Pitt by Mr. Adams, but was always met with the same answer, that it was a matter connected with the debts. It was not until 1796, under Mr. Jay's treaty, that the much-disputed frontier-posts were surrendered by Great Britain to the United States.e lands which had not been previously sold, In 1789 Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, was still alive. There was no conclu* sion arrived at in the negotiation in which Morris was interested.gements with the United States "in a manner consistent with the most scrupulous fidelity ;" though this had never admitted of 21tite~&-t$te.
